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RECENT LEGAL LITERATURE 



A Treatise on Commercial Paper and the Negotiable Instruments 
Law; including the Law relating to Promissory Notes, Bills of 
Exchange, Checks, Municipal Bonds, and other Negotiable and 
Non- negotiable Instruments, commonly classed as Commercial Paper, 
with an Appendix containing the Negotiable Instruments Law and 
the English Bills of Exchange Act. By James W. Eatori, late lec- 
turer on the law of Contracts and Negotiable Instruments in the 
Albany Law School ; and on Evidence in the Boston University Law 
School; former editor of the American Bankruptcy Reports, and 
author of "Eaton on Equity," and of the third edition of "Collier 
on Bankruptcy;" and Frank B. Gilbert, author of "Gilbert on 
Domestic Relations," etc. Albany: Matthew Bender. 1903. 

In 1897 the legislature of New York passed an act entitled "An Act in 
Relation to Negotiable Instruments," which became a law May 19th of that 
year. Since that time eighteen other states and two territories have enacted 
laws identical with the New York statute, except in the unimportant details 
of arrangement and section numbering. These acts make what is known as 
the "Negotiable Instruments Law," which is founded on the "Bills of 
Exchange Act," 45 and 46 Vict., Ch. 61, formally styled "An Act to codify 
the law relating to bills of exchange, cheques and promissory notes," and 
which owes its origin to the desire of the commercial public for harmony and 
uniformity of the rules and principles governing negotiable instruments. 
Within the time above mentioned, eight other states have had identical bills 
under consideration, but so far have failed to enact them into laws, owing to a 
reluctance, no doubt (although the reasons have not been made public), to 
substitute a uniform general law for local rules and principles. The legisla- 
tures of other states have the enactment of the Negotiable Instruments Law 
under consideration at the present time, and, if reliance maybe placed on the 
general favor with which the idea of uniformity has been received, it may be 
safely predicted that within a short time the Negotiable Instruments Law will 
be the law of the land. Already it is the law of the great commercial states 
of New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Ohio, and of more than half of 
the people of the Union. States will be found willing to waive local rules for 
the greater advantage of uniformity, particularly when it is impressed upon 
them that the Negotiable Instruments Law is a codification, and in no sub- 
stantial particular a departure from the general law. The great desideratum 
of the commercial public is that paper negotiable in one state shall be negoti- 
able in every state ; that he who is an indorser in one jurisdiction shall be an 
indorser in every jurisdiction; that as to form, requisites and parties, negoti- 
able paper shall be governed by the same rules, and that the steps necessary 
to fix the liability of secondary parties shall be everywhere identical. 

The treatise on commercial paper mentioned in the caption, is founded on 
the statute, but is not by reason of that fact special in its scope. Its publica- 
tion was obviously prompted by a desire to affirm the importance of the 
Negotiable Instruments Law as a measure of public utility and convenience. 
It is third in order of time, of the works based on the Negotiable Instruments 
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Law, which has come to the writer's notice. The work of Mr. Crawford is 
designed mainly for the New York practitioner ; that of Mr. Huffcut mainly 
for the student. Each of these is less pretentious and less comprehensive 
than the work which is the subject of this review. This is more general in 
scope ; the others are more limited in the particulars mentioned. And though 
this work is based on the statute, the statute is incidental to the main subject. 
If the reader shall discover in the pages of this work an indirect argument for 
the extension of the Negotiable Instruments Law until it becomes the uniform 
law of the land, he will find the book no less valuable by reason of that fact. 
The table of contents shows an analysis of the subject which is worthy of 
special mention. It is logical, if not altogether complete. There are 650 
pages of text and notes, and a list of cases approximating 7,000 in number, 
from which however some valuable and familiar cases are omitted. This, 
doubtless, is accounted for by the fact that the work, in the main, follows the 
Negotiable Instruments Law. 

The work of Messrs. Baton and Gilbert will be found a valuable aid to the 
practitioner as well as so the student, for both of whom it was designed. 

Robt. E. Bunker 

CoiLiBR. on Bankruptcy. Fourth edition. By William H. Hotchkiss, 
Referee in Bankruptcy, Buffalo, New York, Lecturer on Bankruptcy 
in the Buffalo Law School. One volume, sheep. Pages xx, 984. 
Albany : Matthew Bender. 1903. 
This book covers both the law and practice in bankruptcy under the 
national bankruptcy act of 1898, as amended by the bankruptcy act of Feb- 
ruary 5th, 1903. Soon after the enactment of the bankruptcy law of 1898, 
William Miller Collier, one of the referees in bankruptcy in the state of New 
York, published his work upon bankruptcy, and a few months afterwards 
published a second edition. This was supplemented by the third edition, 
published by James W. Eaton, November 17th, 1900. With the death of Mr. 
Eaton, the present work was taken up by William H. Hotchkiss. Mr. 
Hotchkiss is well known to those who have had occasion to practice and 
administer the bankruptcy law, as referee in bankruptcy at Buffalo, New 
York, and one who has taken an active interest in the elucidation and devel- 
opment of the present law. Instead of simply supplementing the work of 
his predecessors, he has practically written a new work, and has adopted a 
system by which he gives a chapter to each section showing, if any, the 
amendments thereto, as made under the law of 1903, quotes analogous deci- 
sions in other sections, and gives cross references as to the act and the general 
orders and forms. 

In this work we have the results of the experience of a careful student, 
who is recognized as a leading authority in the administration of the present 
bankruptcy law, and who has suggested points of practice, supplied new forms, 
and has been recognized as practically the author of the amendment of 1903. 
This book has, in addition to the law of 1898 and amendment of 1903, the 
general orders in bankruptcy and the forms in bankruptcy, as promulgated 
by the United States supreme court, with supplemental forms which are 
adapted to general use, although the author states they are in no sense 
official; they are simply suggestions based upon the author's experience. 



